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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Our  Washington  correspondent  writes  this  week  that  she  has  some  "hot 
news  —  all  about  red-hot  chili  and  vitamins."     She  says:     "What  do  you  suppose 
the  nutrition  peoole  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  discovered  now?  Well, 
the  latest  news  is  that  chili  powder  is  a  good  source  of  vitamin  A.     Ever  since 
people  "began  to  know  their  vitamins,   the  nutritionists  have  been  puzzling  over 
the  apparent  lack  of  vitamin  A  in  the  Mexican  diet.     So  over  in  the  Bureau's 
laboratories  they  began  testing  the  particular  variety  of  pepper  that  is  most 
often  dried  and  ground  for  chili  powder.     Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  this  pepper  is  very  high  —  2  or  3  times  as  high  as  a  good 
grade  of  butter.     This  is  a  pound  for  pound  comparison.     Personally,   if  I  had 
to  take  my  choice,   I  would  choose  to  consume  2  or  3  pounds  of  butter  rather 
than  1  pound  of  chili  pepper.     But,   of  course,  I  haven't  developed  the  Mexican 
appetite  for  hot  spice.     The  true  Mexican  cook  is  very  generous  with  this  sea- 
soning.   And  this  hot  method  is  the  way  the  Mexicans  seem  to  get  a.  good  deal 
of  the  vitamin  A  they  need.     The  particular  variety  of  oeoper  that  the  nutri- 
tionists tested  used  to  come  into  this  country  only  as  an  export  from  Mexico. 
Now  it  grows  successfully  in  California." 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say: 

"After  I  learned  that  hot  news,  I  went  around  to  the  foods  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  to  ask  about  a  good  recipe  for  chili  con  came.     I  wanted  one  that 
even  a  very  amateur  and  occasional  cook  like  me  could  use.     And  I 

wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  cooks  of  the  Southwest  and  Mexico  had  the  corner 
on  this  popular  dish,  or  whether  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  could 
indulge  in  it,  too. 

"Here's  what  I  learned.     Most  Mexican  cooks  use  a  few  special  seasonings 
in  their  chili  such  as  the  one  they  call  'oregano',  which  is  rot  on  the  market 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.     However,  even  without  these  special  sea- 
sonings, you  can  make  delicious  chili  that  you  can  serve  proudly,  even  to 
friends  from  the  Southwest  who  consider  themselves  chili  authorities.  What's 
more,   chili  con  carne  is  an  inexpensive  meat  dish  and  a  hearty  one  —  especially 
recommended  for  its  warming  effect  on  a  cold  winter  day. 

"I've  copied  the  Bureau  directions  for  enough  chili  con  carne  to  serve  a 
family  of  5  or  6.     The  Mexicans  use  big  red  beans  in  their  chili  —  frijoles 
(free-ho-lees)  they  call  them.     So  the  first  step  in  making  a  chili-dish  is  to 
soak  one-half  pound  of  chili  beans  or  red  kidney  beans  overnight  in  1  auart  of 
water. 
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Cook  the  soaked  beans  in  salted  water  until  almost  tender.     In  the  meantime, 
cut  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  suet  into  small  pieces  and  fry  it  crisp.     Add  a 
sliced  onion  and  3  garlic  buttons  —  the  Mexicans  are  great  on  garlic  —  and 
also  1  pound  of  ground  lean  beef.     Cook  these  together  for  a  few  minutes.  Now 
add  this  mixture  to  the  beans  and  season  with  as  much  chili  powder  as  you  like 
and  also  with  paprika  and  salt.     If  you  like  hot  food,  use  plenty  of  chili. 
If  you  prefer  a  milder  flavor,  don't  use  so  much.     The  paprika  and  the  chili 
together  give  the  mixture  a  red  color.     Cook  slowly  for  about  1  hour  until  the 
mixture  is  thick. " 

At  this  point  our  correspondent  comments:     "Well,  when  I  give  a  Mexican 
dinner  I  shall  use  that  recipe  —  but  a  shortened  edition  of  it.     Instead  of 
spending  a  long  time  soaking  and  cooking  dried  beans,   I'm  going  to  use  canned 
red  beans.     And  if  I'm  in  a  hurry,  maybe  I'll  use  canned  meat,   too,   instead  of 
raw  mea.t.     Or  even  cooked  left-over  meat.     The  people  at  the  Bureau  say  you  can 
make  good  chili  either  way." 

Right  here  our  correspondent  refers  again  to  that  helpful  publication 
called  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost."    You  remember  that  she  told  us  last  week  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  has  a  pile  of  these  bulletins  on  its  shelves. 
Any  housekeeper  who  writes  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D. C. , 
can  have  a  copy  —  as  long  as  the  sup-oly  lasts.     You'll  find  this  recipe  for 
chili  con  carne  on  page  9  of  that  publication  —  on  the  same  page  with  a  recipe 
for  scrapple  and  another  for  ground  beef  broiled  on  toast. 

From  food  news  our  Washington  news-gatherer  turns  to  flower  and  house 
plants.     Says  she:     "Here's  a  new  slogan  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  —   'Air-Condition  Your  Home  with  House  Plants  This  Winter.'  I've 
always  thought  of  house  plants  as  a  source  of  hapniness  in  winter.     Now  I  hear 
that  they  may  be  a  source  of  health.     Most  of  us  live  in  houses  that  are  uncom- 
fortably and  unhealthily  dry  in  winter.     Since  air-conditioning  equipment  is 
still  too  expensive  for  most  homes,  we  try  to  increase  humidity  of  the  air  by 
containers  of  water  on  the  radiator  or  stove.     A  window  full  of  house  plants  is 
also  a  help,  and  certainly  much  more  decorative. 

"Plants  give  off  considerable  amounts  of  water  as  they  grow.     For  example, 
a  cineraria  -olant  in  a  5~inch  pot  gives  off  an  average  of  nearly  a  pint  of  water 
a  day.     A  large  genista  plant  gives  off  "iore  than  a  pint  a  day.     So  does  a  pan 
of  hyacinths  blooming.     A  large  umbrella  Tolant,  which  you  grow  in  a  not  that 
stands  in  water,  is  one  of  the  best.     An  umbrella  -olant  in  an  <3-inch  pot  will 
add  a  quart  of  water  to  the  air  every  2k  hours.     The  Boston  fern  is  another 
good  air-conditioner.     Cut  flowers  are  a  helr>,  too.     A  medium-sized  bouquet 
of  stocks  and  certain  other  flowers  may  give  off  as  much  as  3  quarts  of  water 
during  the  life  of  the  bouquet  which  lasts  from  5  to  7  days. 

"As  yet,   scientists  haven't  measured  the  amounts  of  water  that  all  types 
of  flowers  and  nlants  give  off  under  home  conditions,  but  they  have  shown  that 
5  flowers  in  3-inch  vots  raised  the  moisture  in  a  room  from  12  to  32  percent. 
More  or  larger  plants  would  probably  increase  it  still  more." 
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